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PHILADELPHIA. 


Results produced on Vegetation from light, 
heat, &c. 


(Continued from page 346.) 


« Bremontier’s plan,’ says De Candolle, 
“ js wonderful for its great simplicity. He 
sows in the driest and most shifting sand, the 
seeds of the broom (Genista scoparia) mixed 
with those of the sea-pine (Pinus maritima) 
and then covers over the spaces that are sown 
with branches from the nearest pine forests, 
by which means the sand is, to a certain ex- 
tent, prevented from shifting. The broom 
springs up first, and thus serves the double 
purpose of further restraining the sand, and 
of nursing the young pines. ‘The latter grow 
for seven or eight years under shelter of the 
broom, whose foliage becomes mingled an- 
nually with the sand, which it thus partially 
fertilises. After this period the pine overtops 
the broom, and frequently entirely kills it 
with its shade. In ten or twelve years the 
rising forest is thinned for the manufacture 
of tar, and for procuring branches to cover 
the newly sown districts. After twenty years 
have passed, a fall of the trees commences 
for the manufacture of resin. These forests, 


various degrees of intermixture. Any botanic| phere, a double influence is exerted in gradu- 
garden is sufficient evidence how large a num-|ally decomposing its texture: one arises from 
ber of different species may exist in the same the union of its carbon with oxygen, as in the 
soil. ‘The various methods adopted for render-| ordinary process of decomposition; and the 
ing soils more fertile must depend upon the|other from the humidity by which it is pene- 
different modes in which each particular soil | trated, dissolving some parts of the tissue, 
is observed to affect the plants that grow upon/and in reducing it generally to a soft and 
ite De Candolle devotes a chapter to these|disorganised state. These results will of 
enquiries, and estimates the effects produced | course be very different according to the na- 
by manual labour, the addition of stones, of}ture of the wood attacked, and to the length 
sand, of clay, &c. &c., and describes the pro-| of time that the wound requires to be healed 
cess and result of manuring with decomposing|over. As soon, however, as the wood is se- 
organised matters. As these details are some-|cured from further exposure to the atmos- 
what foreign to the specific object of this work, | phere, the damage ceases to increase, though 
we shall not dwell upon them, but pass on to|the blemish which has been introduced ad- 
a subject more strictly physiological in some} mits of no remedy. The new wood and bark 
of its details, and of nearly equal importance} which form over the wound, are derived from 
in the practical results which it involves—we | the growth of the alburnum and liber, which 
mean the process employed by nature in heal-| gradually extend themselves from its upper 
ing whatever wounds trees may receive ex-|edge, and from along each side, till they meet 
ternally. It is upon this that the whole suc-|in the middle and then unite and blend to- 
cess of pruning rests, and we shall the more | gether as in the case of grafting. By judici- 
willingly dwell upon the subject, as it is one|ously splitting a block vertically at the zone 
which has lately given rise to considerable|which corresponds to that year’s growth in 
discussion, it having become a matter of|which the surface of a pruned branch was 
doubt among some extensive landed proprie-|covered over by the fresh wood, every mark 
tors of this country, whether the old system|of the pruning knife will be found on the dis- 
of “close pruning” has not been productive |coloured surface of the old wound, as fresh 
of immense dainage to our forests, and whether|as when it was first impressed upon it, and 
it ought not to be entirely laid aside in favour|the new wood will have received a reverse 
of another system, which has been termed|impression of this surface as accurately as a 
“ fore-shortening.”” ‘These enquiries appear|counter receives the stamp of a die. Ver- 
to have originated from an examination of|tical wounds on the surface of the trunk are 
the effects which are always produced in|those which heal the most readily, because 
timber whenever a branch is cut off close to| their direction tallies with the course of the 
the trunk of the tree ; and it is rightly assert-|cambium, which soon forms a tumour at the 
ed that wherever this has been done, a com-| upper extremity of the wound and down each 

lete solution of continuity exists between the | side, in the manner just described ; and this 


























placed on the dunes (drifting sand-hills) along | old wood and that which had been formed over|is more readily extended over the wound in 
. 1 the sea side, shelter the whole country behind! the wounded surface; and that in many cases, | proportion as its surface is smoother. Various 
‘ q them from the continuous action of the west-|though by no means in all, decay and rotten- 
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erly winds, and thus, whilst they themselves 
yield a supply of an important article of com- 
merce, they protect the produce of the rest 
of the country. It is highly desirable that 
this prodigious undertaking, the most splendid 
agricultural enterprise of our age, should gra- 
dually be completed, and thus provide a shel- 
ter for the whole district between the mouths 
of the Adour and Garonne. I regret that the 
character of this work does not admit of my 
entering into further detail, and I close this 
account by stating that I have herborized 
during a whole day in these forests sown by 
Bremontier on perfectly dry sand, upon which, 
before his time, there could scarely be seen 
any trace of vegetation.” 

It is difficult to estimate the influence which 
the chemical action of an earthy substance 
may be supposed to exert on plants, since all 
soils contain nearly the same ingredients in 





composts are uscful for protecting the exposed 


ness has been introduced to a greater or less 
extent into the very heart of the tree. Where 
the pruned branch is large, the blemish thus 
introduced is proportionably great, and must 
always diminish the value of the timber, even 
though it should not have caused the intro- 
duction of any rottenness. But although such, 
it must be allowed, are undeniably the bad 
effects of close pruning, it does not follow 
that the proposed alternative of fore-shorten- 
ing is any way preferable to it; and we shall 
first consider the mode in which all wounds 
are healed over, and then examine the ques- 
tion whether the damage produced by fore- 
shortening is more likely to be counteracted 
by the subsequent efforts of vegetation than 
those which are introduced by close pruning. 

Whenever the stem is wounded by the re- 
moval of a portion of the bark, and the wood 
becomes exposed to the action of the atmos- 





surface from the atmosphere, whilst the heal- 


ing process is in progress: but nothing of an 


oily or poisonous description should be em- 


ployed. Whenever, therefore, pruning is ab- 


solutely necessary, it is advisable to prune 
close, in order to reduce the exposed surface 


to the condition of a vertical wound ; unless, 
indeed, the limb be very large, when it may be 
more advisable to prune at some little distance 
from the trunk, Jest the blemish which would 
be introduced into the timber should be so 
considerable as more than to counterbalance 
any advantage that would be obtained. There 
is no direct means by which a transverse sec- 
tion through the wood may be healed over, 
and if a branch be lopped at a distance from 
its point of union with a main branch, or with 
the trunk itself, the exposed surface never 
heals over, but causes the decay and death of 
the branch for some distance back, until this 
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is stopped at some spot where the returning 
sap is in sufficient quantity to produce fresh 
wood and bark. The system of “ fore-short- 
ening” rests upon the gradual decay of the 
pruned branch, unti] it be ultimately killed by 
the increasing shade of the superior branches, 
when its fall will take place in the natural 
way : as in all branches which grow low upon 
the stem, and are early stifled by the shade of 
the upper branches, and which slough off, 
without producing any very marked blemish 
in the heart of the tree. Here, however, we 
must observe, that there is no process for 
“ sloughing off” the decayed parts of vegeta- 
bles which at all resembles that which takes 
place in animals; but when the branch has 
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seem that almost every thing that vegetables| and assist the crop in exhausting the soil ; 
can imbibe is injurious to them, excepting| others have attributed the improvement that 
water, the insipid earthy salts, carbonic acid,| has taken place to the remains of the previous 
and-other gases, gums, and mucilaginous sub-| crop, which they suppose may have acted as 
stances, and finally, certain animal matters| manure; a third have said, that the roots of 
when introduced in very weak solution. It| different crops extend themselves to different 
has been supposed that the presence of a} depths, and so extract their nourishment from 
nervous system might be assumed to exist in| portions of the soil which do not interfere 


vegetables, from the mode in which they are 
destroyed by narcotic poisons; but there is 
this remarkable difference in the mode in 
which these substances act on animals and on 
vegetables: on the former they act by “ sym- 
pathy’”’ upon certain parts with which they 
have no immediate contact, whilst in the lat- 
ter they produce their effect only on those 


become so completely rotten, as to fall off|parts of the tissue into which they are intro- 


upon the application of the slightest force, it 
will be found that the new bark and alburnum 
which are formed round the base of its stump, 
always envelope more or less of the rotten 
wood, which forms a rough and jagged surface 
tothe wound. It is erroneous to suppose that 
those branches which fal! off by a sort of na- 
tural pruning, resulting from their being killed 
by an obstruction of the light, leave compara- 
tively little or no trace of their decay in the 
heart-of the tree; but since it happens that 
those branches which perish early are always 
proportionably small, when compared with the 
bulk to which the trunk attains, the blemishes 
which they leave may easily be underrated, 
and this we believe to have been the origin 
of the error which supposes that the blemish 
introduced upon the natural decay and fall of a 
branch is, ceteris paribus, of less consequence 
than that which results updn closely pruning 
it. The danger which attends all pruning 
may be diminished by paying attention to a 
few rules, such as cutting the surface quite 
smooth, cutting it obliquely so as to prevent 
the wet from lodging upon it, and especially 
by cutting close to the main branch or stem. 
The main object is to procure a rapid develop- 
ment of the new wood, in order that the ex- 
posed surface may be secured as speedily as 


duced. In vegetables, also, all poisons exert 
their action upon the cellular tissue, whilst in 
the more complicated structure of the animal 
frame different poisons will attack only par- 
ticular tissues ; which again seems to prove 
the existence of no more than one single fa- 
culty in vegetable life, as we concluded to be 
the case, from other considerations, in the be- 
ginning of this article. It is a curious fact 
in the action of vegetable poisons, that a plant 
may be killed by the poison which it has itself 
secreted, as a viper may be stung to death by 
its own venom. Hence it has been very ge- 
nerally noticed, that the soil in which any 
particular plant has grown, and into which it 
has consequently discharged the excretions of 
its roots, is rendered noxious to the growth| 
of plants of the same or of allied species, | 


with each other; and lastly, it has been urged 
that plants of different families may possibly 
derive their nourishment from different nrate- 
rials. It may be true that some of these causes 
have a certain degree of influence in deter- 
mining which may be the most proper plants 
for a rotation, but they can only be considered 
as of very secondary importance when com- 
pared with that which relates to the deterio- 
ration of the soil, by its intermixture with the 
radical excretions of a previous crop. After 
enumerating some of the collateral circum- 
stances which should direct the judgment of 
cultivators in selecting such plants as may 
be best adapted to a rotation of crops in any 
particular district, De Candolle proposes the 
following fundamental and physiological prin- 
ciples, which ought to be attended to where 
complete success is to be expected. First, 
a new crop ought never to succeed another of 
the same kind, unless under some very peculiar 
circumstances, as where the soil is annually 
renewed, or where it is naturally so fertile as 
to be capable of resisting the inconveniences 
which ordinarily result from such a system. 
Secondly, a new crop ought not to succeed 
another which has been raised from plants of 


though it be quite adapted to the support of|the same family. A remarkable exception to 


other species. This fact is of the greatest 
importance in an economical point of view, 
as the whole theory of the rotation of crops 
may be considered to depend upon it. The 
discovery of this important step in agriculture 
was probably made by the Belgians; at least 
they have the merit of having developed the 
theory of it. Formerly it used to be said, 
that the whole secret of good husbandry con- 
sisted in ploughing well, and in manuring 


possible from the action of air and moisture ;|well; but to these must now be added the 
and this, we believe, is best obtained by re-| equally important art of so arranging the culti- 
ducing the cut as nearly as possible to the/vation of different crops that they may mu- 
condition of a vertical wound on the stem.|tually assist each other, and thus enable the 
All pruning, then, should be avoided as much/ farmer to obtain the greatest possible annual 
as possible: but where it is absolutely neces-|return-from the same land. The whole theory 





sary, it should be performed as soon and as 
completely as the young plant or branch may 
bear it with safety. 

We have yet to detail the effects produced 
by poisons on the vegetable structure, and to 
refer to some of the important practical results 
which follow from their consideration. The 
action of poisons on vegetables is analogous 
to that which they produce on animals. One 
class is corrosive, and destroys the tissue on 
which it acts ; whilst another class is narcotic, 
and destroys vitality without producing any 
decided alteration on the tissue itself. It has 
been ascertained that nearly all substances 
which are poisonous to animals, are likewise 
so to vegetables, though the intensities of their 
several actions are different in the two king- 
doms ; but, besides these, there are many sub- 


depends upon the fact, that all plants succeed 
badly upon lands which have lately borne 
crops of the same species as themselves, or 


this rule occurs in the practice adopted in the 
valley of the Garonne, where the soil admits 
of a biennial alternation between wheat and 
maize. Thirdly, all plants with acrid and 
milky juices injure the quality of the soil, and 
their remains should never be buried after the 
removal of a crop. Fourthly, plants with 
sweet and mucilaginous juices improve the 
soil for others of a different family. The chief 
of these are the Leguminosa, which are com- 
monly adopted in practice for this purpose. 
The great importance of this subject may 
well excuse our author for having entered 
somewhat more into its details than a work 
devoted to vegetable physiology might other- 
wise have warranted. But botany and agri- 
culture are like two provinces of the same 
empire which are separated by a broad river, 
with theory on the one side, and practice on 


even of the same genus, or of the same family.| the other ; numerous bridges ought, therefore, 
This effect is not owing to any exhaustion of|to be constructed across this river, and our 
the oil that must have taken place during the | author has succeeded in erecting some, and in 
growth of the previous crop, but arises from a|rebuilding others on better principles than 
corruption of the soil, by the intermixture of| those which have hitherto been adopted. It 
vegetable excretions given out at the root,|now becomes the duty of the agriculturist to 
which excretions are always more deleterious| take advantage of them, and to study botany 
to plants of the same kind than to others. It! more zealously than he has hitherto done, and 
is even ascertained that the excretions of some| perhaps than it was possible for hii to do, 
plants are beneficial to the growth of others| whilst the descriptive department of the sci- 
of a different family ; the Leguminosa, for ex-|ence was still restricted within the limits of 
ample, improving the soil for the Graminee.|an artificial system, and its physiology was 
Agriculturists have proposed yarious theories entirely based upon vague hypotheses. 

to account for the beneficial results obtained} An appendix is added to the work, for the 
by a rotation of crops. Some have supposed| purpose of pointing out to those who may be 


stances innoxious to animals, which are des-| that one species, by its denser foliage, chokes! desirous of rendering their assistance towards 
tructive to vegetable life. In fact, it should] the weeds, which otherwise would spring up’ the further elucidation of the subject, how they 
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may best accomplish this object. There are 
many points of first rate importance in the 
establishment of a correct theory, which are 
as yet undetermined ; so that any one who 
chooses to enter on this field may soon ex- 
pect to find ample opportunity for making 
fresh discoveries. Not only the descriptive 
botanist, but the chemist, the natural philoso- 
pher, the agriculturist, the distant traveller, 
and the physiologist, are all called upon to 
lend their aid in determining certain ques- 
tions within the sphere of their respective ob- 
servation, and we cannot possibly do better 
than close this long article by seconding the 
wishes of our author, that they may be per- 
suaded to listen to his advice. 


Gleanings in Natural History. 


(Continued from p. 347.) 


Bees show great ingenuity in obviating the 
inconvenience they experience from the slip- 
periness of glass, and certainly beyond what 
we can conceive that mere instinct would en- 
able them to do. I am in the habit of putting 
small glass globes on the top of my straw hives, 
for the purpose of having them filled with ho- 
ney; and I have invariably found that before 
the bees commence the construction of combs, 
they place a great number of spots of wax at 
regular distances from each other, which serve 
as so many foot-stools, on the slippery glass, 
each bee resting on one of these with its mid- 
die pair of legs, while the fore-claws were 
hooked with the hind ones of the next above, 
thus forming a ladder, by means of which the 
workers were enabled to reach the top, and 
begin to make their combs there. I was glad 
to find this circumstance recorded in Dr. Be- 
van’s very agreeable work on the honey-bee, 
in which another very striking illustration of 
the reasoning powers of bees is mentioned. 
Dr. Bevan says that a friend of his, on inspect- 
ing his bee-boxes, perceived that a centre comb, 
burdened with honey, had separated from its 
attachments, and was leaning against another 
comb, so as to prevent the passage of the bees 
between them. ‘This accident excited great 
activity in the colony, but of what nature could 
not be ascertained at the time. 
a week, the weather being cold and the bees 
clustered together, it was observed through the 
window of the box that they had constructed 
two horizontal pillars between the combs al- 
luded to, and had removed so much of the ho- 
ney and wax from the tcp of each, as to allow 
the passage of a bee: in about ten days more 
there was an uninterrupted thoroughfare ; the 
detached comb at its upper part had been se- 
cured by a strong barrier, and fastened to the 
window with the spare wax. This being ac- 
complished, the bees had removed the hori- 
zontal pillars first constructed, as being of no 
further use. Huber relates an anecdote some- 
thing similar. 

The power which bees possess of ventilating 
their hives and producing such a temperature 


as will prevent the wax from melting in hot 


weather, is, I think, another proof that some- 
thing more than mere instinct influences their 
conduct, as, in their natural state, bees are 


probably not in so confined a space as they are| rassment, flew off with its booty. 




































you will now, perhaps, be inclined to agree 
with me, that some animals and insects are en- 
dowed with a faculty which approaches very 
near to reason. 
we were better acquainted with the histories 
of those insects which are formed into socie- 
ties, as bees, ants, and wasps, we should find 
that their arts and improvements are not so 
similar and uniform as they now appear to us, 
but that they arose in the same manner (from 
experience and tradition) as the arts of our own 
vs though their reasoning is from few 


erted with less energy. 










At the end of 








In hot weather, 


If, while this action is going for- 


I have, however, known in- 


In this case it is dangerous 


From the instances which have been given, 


Dr. Darwin asserts, that if 


ideas, busied about fewer objects, and is ex- 
My theory does not, 
I confess, go quite the length of Dr. Darwin's, 


as, were this true, there is no knowing to what 
extent the reasoning powers of the insects re- 
ferred to would carry them, nor would it be 
possible to explain why they should have re- 


mained in exactly the same state in which we 
have always known and at present find them. 
Still it serves to show his opinion, that some 
insects are possessed of a reasoning faculty; 
and in maintaining a doctrine which has been 
exposed to much cavil, it is a satisfaction tu 
gain one additional name to the list of its sup- 
porters. 
reason in a wasp which he himself witnessed, 


and which is, I think, conclusive of the fact of 


these insects possessing something approach- 
ing very near to it. He informs us that walk- 
ing one day in his garden, he perceived a wasp 
upon the gravel walk, with a large fly, nearly 
as big as itself, which it had caught. Kneel- 
ing down, he distinctly saw it cut off the head 
and abdomen, and then, taking up with its feet 
the trunk, or middle portion of the body to 
which the wings remained attached, fly away. 




















Dr. Darwin gives an instance of 


in our common straw hives, or exposed so} been asserted, there is no surer test of reason, 
much to the heat of the sun. 
a number of bees (the number probably being 
regulated by the state of the atmosphere) may 
be observed busily employed at the bottom of| the instances which have been given will suf- 
the hive, moving their wings with so much ra- 
pidity, that the motion of them is almost im- 
perceptible. 
ward, a lighted candle should be held at an 
opening on the top of the hive, it will imme- 
diately be blown out, a fact which will enable 
you to form some idea of the current of air 
produced by these insects from the motion of| perfectly aware that the wasp has the power 
their wings. 
stances in extreme hot weather, when all the 
labours of the bees to keep the hive in a pro- 
per temperature have failed, and a part of the 
wax has melted. 
to go near the hive. The bees are in a state o 
extreme irritation, and though I fancy that 
mine know me and receive me as a friend, and 
allow me sometimes to take liberties with them 
with impunity, yet, at the time referred to I 
have suffered from their stings in endeavouring 
to shelter them more effectually from the heat 
of the sun. 


than when, after having tried one mode of ac- 
complishing a purpose, recourse is had to 
another more likely to succeed, surely some of 


ficiently prove the reasoning powers of animals 
and insects; or, if not quite amounting to rea- 
son, it is clear, [ think, that they are in pos- 
session of a superiority of intellect, which ap- 
proaches very near to it. 

I have often watched a wasp taken in the 
web of a spider. ‘The spider seems to be so 


of annoying him with its sting, that he careful- 
ly avoids coming in contact with it, but winds 
threads round and round it till the wasp can 
neither escape nor do any injury. When it is 
dead, the spider feeds upon it. 

There is a spider found in Jamaica, which 
makes its nest in the earth, of grass, moss, &c., 
and afterwards plasters it over with clay. The 
inside is lined with a silky membrane, smooth, 
and of a whitish gray, with a valve of the same. 
When the spider wants to secure itself in the 
nest, it fastens this valve with its silky threads, 
so that a resistance is perceived when the fin- 
gers are applied to remove the valve. It is 
probable that the spider is in dread of some 
enemy, which obliges it to have recourse to 
this ingenious contrivance for defending it- 
self and preserving its young. In the Bermu- 
da Islands there are spiders found which spin 
their webs between trees that stand eight or 
nine yards asunder. This they do by darting 
their threads in the air, and the wind carries 
them from one tree to the other. The web, 
when finished, is sufficiently strong to entangle 
a bird. The fact of spiders throwing out a 
thread, in order to facilitate their approach to 
a neighbouring object, is now perfectly well 
known. 


Happiness of Animals. 
“ The inferior kinds, whom forest trees 
Protect from heating sun-beams and the sweep 
Of the sharp winds—fair creatures! to whom heaven 
A calm and sinless life, with love, has given.” 
Worpswortn. 


It is impossible to view the cheerfulness and 
happiness of animals and birds without plea- 
sure. The latter, especially, appear to enjoy 
themselves during the fine weather in spring 
and summer with a degree of hilarity which 
might be almost envied. It is astonishing how 
much man might do to lessen the misery of 
those creatures which are either given to him 
for food, or use, or for adding to his pleasure, 
if he was so disposed. Instead of which, he 
often exercises a degree of wanton tyranny and 
cruelty over them which cannot be too much 
deprecated, and for which, no doubt, he will 
one day be held accountable. Animals are so 
capable of showing gratitude and affection to 
those who have been kind to them, that I never 
see them subjected to ill treatment without 


But a breeze of wind acting upon the wings of} feeling the utmost ablorrence of those who 


the fly, turned round the wasp with its burden, 
and impeded its progress. Upon this it alight- 
ed again on the gravel walk, deliberately saw- 
ed off first one wing and then the other, and 
having thus removed the cause of its embar- 
If, as has 


are inflicting it. I know many persons, who, 
like myself, take a pleasure in seeing all the 
animals about them appear happy and con- 
tented. Cows will show their pleasure at see- 
ing those who have been kind to them, by 
moving their cars gently, and putting out their 
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wet noses. My old horse rests his head on the| the road, and had kept the sheep from going up 
gate with great complacency when he sees me any of the lanes or turnings which had given 
coming, expecting to receive an apple or a|the shepherd so much trouble on his former 
piece of bread. I should even be sorry to see'journey. The distance could not have been 
my poultry and pigs get out of my way with) less than four hundred miles. 
any symptoms of fear. | A dog never again came near a gentleman 
The following little anecdote will show the) of my acquaintance, who had been in the habit 
gratitude and recollection of the kindness} of feeding him, because he once offered him 
shown to an animal. A young lady in this/an oyster-shell instead of meat. 
neighbourhood (who, if she should ever read 
this anecdote, will not, I hope, object to having 
had this instance of her humane disposition re-| Water Spouts on the Lake of Geneva.—M. Mayor, 
corded) brought up a calf whose mother had| who resides at Molard Place, Geneva, in looking 
died soon after it was born. She made a pet through his window, which faces the lake, saw, to 


ze : ; his astonishment, on the third of December last, 
of it; but, when it became a heifer, for some} about a quarter before eight in the morning, in the 


reason it was parted with, and she lost sight of] direction of Paguis and Sécheron, a vertical column 
it for about two years. At the end of that| of water, at least sixty or eighty feet high, and seve- 
time, as she was walking with a friend in a} ral feet in diameter, larger at its base than its sum- 
lane,-she met some cows, when one of them mit, of a gray colour,and appearing animated with a 


lefi : . |gyratory motion. The column rested on the lake 
eft the herd and came up to her, showing evi-| below, and was bent towards the top in the form of a 


dent symptoms of pleasure in seeing her. She} bow. It remained nearly two minutes without any 
immediately knew and patted her old acquaint-| sensible change of place, and then sunk, by degrees, 
ance, who, after being satisfied by these marks from above by diffusing itself in a shower of rain. 


os At this juncture, a southwest wind ruffled the sur- 
of her favour that the recognition was mutual,| face of the lake, the sky was entirely covered with 


quietly turned away and joined her companions.| thick vapours, which occupied the upper regions, 
An instance of the same grateful recognition! while there were, properly speaking, no clouds in the 
occurred in the case of a lion which is at pre-| horizon. 
sent, or was lately, in the Tower of London. ea ae the we — seen = oo wep 
wh: 1: 5 _|One, which occurred in 1741, was described in the 
This lion, when very young, became the PFO-| French Academy. It lasted several minutes. Another 
perty ofa gentleman. He had treated it kind-| yas seen in 1764, in the month of August, which 
ly; kept it some time with him abroad, and, on| continued nearly an hour. 
his return, brought it over to England, when,} In the spout witnessed by M. Mayor, the top of 
not knowing what else to do with it, he sent|the column had no communication with thick clouds, 
it to the tower. Here he became extremely| ® is sometimes the case, no trace of any such cloud 


fierce, and was always mentioned by the keep- was to be seen, neither above the column, nor in its 


smal. At th f neighbourhood—hence there were no indications of 
er as an untameable animal. t the end of electrical attraction to which the effect could be at- 
two or three years the gentleman called at the/ tributed, and there seems no means of accounting 


tower to visit his old acquaintance, who im-| for the prodigious force then exerted to sustain a 
mediately recognised him, and upon bis being] clue, <fwatr of cath igh excep that which 
admitted into his cage showed the strongest tensity. —Bib. Univ., 1833. or 
symptoms of pleasure at again seeing his a 

former master. A story, somewhat similar, is 

mentioned by Mr. Bingley in his “ Animal 
Biography.” 

Various instances have also been related o 
the affection of dogs for their masters, refusing 
even to leave their bodies amidst the din and 
slaughter of battle. These anecdotes ought to 
operate in favour of the whole animal creation, 
and where we cannot have an opportunity of 
befriending, we ought, at least, to abstain from 
any unnecessary infliction of misery. 
















From the Edinburgh Literary Journal. 
PRAYER. 
Go, when the morning shineth, 
Go, when the moon is bright, 
Go, when the eve declineth, 
Go in the hush of night: 
Go with pure mind and feeling, 
Fling earthly thoughts away, 
And in thy chamber kneeling, 
Do thou in secret pray. 


Remember all who love thee, 
All who are loved by thee; 

Pray for those who hate thee, 
If any such there be; 

Then for thyself in meekness, 
A blessing humbly claim, 

And link with each petition 
Thy great Redeeimer's name. 


“He knew his lord: he knew and strove to meet ; 
In vain he strove to craw! and lick his feet ; 
Yet—all he could—his tail, his ears, his eyes, 
Salute his master, and confess his joys.” 


The sagacity and recollection of passed 
events, in some animals, is very surprising. A 
shepherd ‘employed to bring up some mountain 
sheep from Westmoreland, took with him a 
young sheep-dog who had never made the 
journey before, and, from his assistant being 
ignorant of the ground, experienced great dif- 
ficulty in having the flock stopped at the va- 
rious roads and Janes he passed in their way 
to the neighbourhood of London. Next year 
the same shepherd, accompanied by the same 
dog, brought up another flock for the gentle- 
man who had had the former one. On being 
questioned how he had got on, he said much bet- 
ter than the year before, as hig dog now knew 


Or if tis e’er denied thee 
In solitude to pray, 
Should holy thoughts come o’er thee, 
When friends are round thy way ; 
E’en then the silent breathing 
Of thy spizit raised above, 
Will reach his throne of glory, 
Who is Mercy, Truth, and Love. 


Oh! not a joy or blessing, 

With this can we compare, 
The power that he hath given us 
To pour our souls in prayer. 
When e’er thou pin’st in sadness, 

Before his footstool fall, 
And remember in thy gladness, 
His grace who gave thee all. 


The following account by an American, of 
his visit to the Isle of Wight, can scarcely fail 
to be pleasing to our readers, as it has been 
to ourselves ; and the citation from the author 
of the * Dairyman’s Daughter” is by no means 
the least interesting part of the description. 
It is copied from the New York Observer, of 
the 10th instant. 

Newport, Isle of Wight, June 17, 1833. 

In company with a friend from London, 
who once made the same excursion with the 
late and lamented Dr. Henry, of Charleston, 
8. C., [ left Southampton this morning in the 
steam packet, to tread upon this beautiful isle 
of the ocean. The whole coast of England 
may be said to be lined with steam vessels. It 
is hardly possible to get out of sight of them 
on any of the waters which begirt these isles. 
The principal ports of the Isle of Wight, 
Rhyde on the east, Cowes on the north, and 
Yarmouth on the west, are constantly alive 
with these smoking and dashing engines, con- 
necting the island with the nearer and more 
remote ports on the main land. Portsmouth, 
Rhyde, Cowes, and Southampton make a cir- 
cle, which are visited by a constant succession 
of steam boats almost every hour in the day, 
carrying and dropping passengers, as they run 
to and from this inviting retreat. In summer 
and autumn this is a most animating scene, the 
island being one of the great resorts for health 
and pleasure. 

We run down the bay in a pretty style, 
gazing with delight on the shores and villas 
and gardens, and the mansions of noblemen, 
as they successively opened upon us and re- 
ceded in their turn to give place to other in- 
teresting objects of the moving panorama ; 
and then dashed across the sound into the 
safe, commodious, and beautiful harbour of 
Cowes, which is near midway the island on 
the north side, furnishing a most secure haven 
for shipping. The town is a fine object, run- 
ning up from the shore to elevated grounds, 
and losing itself among the rich and waving 
foliage of the trees. The harbour divides it 
into nearly equal portions, and gradually con- 
tracts into the little river of Madina, which 
admits small vessels five miles to Newport, 
where I now am; and which is the capital of 
the island, with a populatio’ >of 6,000. Be- 
tween Newport and Cowes 1s a town of bar- 
racks, sufficient to accommodate a small army, 
but vacant of course in these times of peace. 

Carisbrook Castle, standing on an eminence, 
one mile west of Newport, is an old interest- 
ing ruin ;.was the prison-house of Charles I. ; 
from the lofty walls of which is surveyed one 
of the most enchanting landscape visions which 
the eye ever beheld. The Isle of Wight, 
twenty miles Jong and ten to fifteen broad, 
with a coast of sixty, is a garden of the high- 
est cultivation, and rolled up into the most ir- 
regular and fantastic undulations, of easy and 
gentle slopes, presenting the softest and richest 
views from every quarter. And the keep of 
Carisbrodk Castle is one of the most advanta- 
geous positions to enjoy them. There isa re- 
markable well in this castle, 300 feet deep, 
worked through a solid rock, 90 feet of which 
is filled with the purest water from the spring 
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which was found at the bottom. Of course} beautiful and enchanting disorder, and dressed tle hollow recess, or cave, in the cliff, from 


the measurement from the top to the surface 
of the water is 210 feet. ‘he governor’s 
house and the old chapel are kept in tolerable 
repair, although religious service bas ceased 
in the sanctuary for fifly years, except for the 
sole purpose of swearing the Mayor of New- 
port into his office. 


Sandrock Hotel, June 18. © 


.I had not imagined in passing over the de- 
lizhtful vales and crossing the easy hills of the 
Isle of Wight, that there remained so sublime 
and awful a termination of the scene, as the 
lofiy and frowning cliffs, which bound the 
southern shore, which say to the bold advances 
of the mountain wave—* hitherto shall thou 
come and no farther’’—and which are the ter- 
ror of the tempest-tossed mariner, as well as 
the eternal barrier of the ocean. These are 
indeed a majestic scene, and show the mighty 
hand of their Maker. ‘They are fit to look 
upon the boundless expanse of the mighty 
waters, which lie before them, and come dash- 
ing their waves and wasting their energies at 
the base of this unshaken wall. And yet it is 





these deformities in living verdure. 


| whence on one hand I could see the above de- 


The cliffs on the southern shore of the Isle\ scribed romantic scene, on the ather a long 


of Wight, range from three to six hundred feet 
in elevation, the highest parts of the island be- 


train of perpendicular cliffs, terminating in a 
bold and wild-shaped promontory, which closed 


ing about seven hundred feet. The occu-| the bay at one end, while a conspicuous white 
pancy and cultivation of the under cliff, which) cliff stood directly opposite, about four miles 


is generally about half the height of the upper 
one, and composed of its ruins, constitute a 
singular beauty, and demonstrate what may 





distant, at the farther point of the bay. 


“ The shore between the different cliffs and 


the edge of the waves was in some parts 


be effected by the hand of man, not only for} covered with stones and shingle,* in some with 


the gratification of his taste, but for profit, as 
many of these grounds make excellent and 
productive farms and gardens. ‘They are in 
some parts a quarter of a mile wide, and in 
one place there is the village and parish of St. 
Lawrence,—the church being a great singu- 
larity, twenty feet by twelve in its area, six 
feet to the lower edge of the roof, but in all 
respects perfect, with Gothic windows, painted 
glass, pulpit, reading desk, pews, altar, bell, 
&c. every part constructed on a proportionate 


scale, and habitually occupied as a place of 


public worship. 
Shankling Chine, June 19. 


As this is within the precincts of the parish 
of Brading, once the scene of the parochial 
labours of the Rev. Legh Richmond, and but 
a little distance from the church yard, where 
lie interred the remains of little Jane, “ the 
Young Cottager,”” whose name on earth, and 
whose fellowship in heaven, are indissolubly 
joined with the name and fellowship of her re- 
vered, affectionate, and exemplary pastor, I 
know not that I can entertain you better than 
to quote Mr. Richmond’s description of this 
very spot, as found in his own story of * the 
Young Cottager.” 

“ [ was so much affected with my last visit 


not altogether unshaken. A soft foundation 
has yielded to the wear of ages, and these stu- 
pendous, craggy, and towering cliffs have 
again and again bowed themselves, and spread 
along this shore the shapeless ruins of their 
fall, as sublime in their aspects, as the lofly 
walls they have left behind them. It bappen- 
ed, that my companion and myself walked 
over one of these slides this evening, which 
came down in 1799, and brought with it more 
than a hundred acres of the beautiful downs 
from above ; and as we laboured along over 
the crude ruins and shapeless masses, we were 
ignorant of the event, which had occasioned 
them. Notwithstanding it is more than thirty 
years since, the apparent freshness of the vio- 
lence struck us with amazement, and made us 
absolutely fearful lest it should prove, that the 
gaping fissures, over which we were compelled 
to stride, and the sudden juts of earth and 
rock which interrupted our march, were the 
work of that very hour, and the next moment 
we should feel the chaos heaving and rolling 
under our feet. We hastened onward, and 
ruin faced us still, and thickened in our pros- 
pect! “ What is this! What is this!” we in- 
voluntarily and simultaneously exclaimed. 


And our amazement did not cease, till we 
had returned to our lodgings and were made 
acquainted with the secret. For nine miles 
in uninterrupted succession east of this spot, 
the under Cliff, as it is called, is all made by 
the same cause, but so old, as to be beyond 
the memory of man ; and small farms, and ro- 
mantic villas, and the tasteful mansions of the 
rich are planted all along these sisapeless ruins, 
housed from the northern blasts by the over- 
hanging Cliffs, lifted up midway from the sea 
towards those upper regions, exposed to the 
genial influences of the sun, when it shines in 
its mildness, and to the peltings of the ocean 
storm, when it beats upon the shore. At one 
time here is repose ; at another the terrible 
howlings of the tempest. , Here it may be said, 
that man has built his nest upon the rocks, and 
worked the wreck of nature’s convulsions into 































anxiety respecting the Lord’s Supper, that it 
formed the chief subject of my thoughts for the 
remainder of the day. 


** I rode in the afternoon to a favourite spot, 
where I sometimes indulged in solitary medi- 


descending sides of this opening in the cli 


turesque cottages are fixed, and seem half sus- 
pended in the air. 


not often exceeded. 




















to little Jane, and particularly with her tender 


tation, and where I wished to reflect on the 
interesting case of my little disciple. It was 
a place well suited to such a purpose. In the 
widely sweeping curve of a beautiful bay there 
is a kind of chasm or opening in one of the 
lofty cliffs which bound it. This produces a 
very romantic and striking effect. The steep 


are covered with trees, bushes, wild flowers, 
fern, wormwood, and many other herbs, here 
and there contrasted with bold masses of rock, 
or brown earth. In the higher or middle parts 
of one of these declivities, two or three pic- 


“From the upper extremity of this great 
chine or opening in the cliff, a small stream of 
water enters by a cascade, flows through the 
bottom, winding in a varied course of about a 
quarter of a mile in length, and then runs into 
the sea across a smooth expanse of firm hard 
sand, at the lower extremity of the chasm. 
At this point the sides of the woody banks are 
very lofty, and to a spectator from the bottom 
exhibit a mixture of the grand and beautiful 


‘Near the mouth of this opening was a lit- 


| firm sand, and in others with irregular heaps 
of little rocks fringed with seaweed, and orna- 


mented with small yellow shells. 

* The cliffs themselves were diversified with 
strata of various coloured earths, black, yel- 
low, brown, and orange. The effects of iron 
ore, producing very manifest changes of hue, 
were every where seen in trickling drops, and 
streamlets down the sides. 

“The huts in which the fishermen kept 
their baskets, nets, boats, and other imple- 
ments, occupied a few retired spots on the 
shore. 

“ The open sea, in full magnificence, filled 
the centre of the prospect, bounded indeed in 
one small part by a very distant shore,f on the 
rising ascent, from which the sun’s rays ren- 
dered visible a cathedralf church, with its 
towering spire, at above twenty miles distance. 
Every where else the sea beyond was limited 
only by the sky. A frigate was standing into 
the bay, not very far from my recess; other 
vessels, of every size, sailing in many direc- 
tions, varied the scene, and furnished matter 
for a thousand sources of contemplation. 

** At my feet the little rivulet, gently rippling 
over the pebbles, soon mingled with the sand, 
and was lost in the waters of the mighty ocean. 
The murmuring of the waves, as the tide ebbed 
or flowed on the sand ; their dashing against 
some more distant rocks, which were covered 
fantastically with sea-weed and shells ; sea-birds 
floating in the air aloft, or occasionally scream- 
ing from their holes in the cliff: the hum of 
human voices in the ships and boats borne 
along the water; all these sounds served to 
prompt rather than interrupt meditation. They 
were soothingly blended together, and entered 
the ear in a kind of natural harmony. 

“In the quiet enjoyment of a scene like 
this, the lover of nature’s beauties will easily 
find scope for spiritual illustration. Here t 
sat and mused over the interesting character 
of little Jane. Here I prayed that God would 
effectually teach me those truths which I ought 
to teach her.” 

I have just returned from the position here 
occupied, and from a minute examination of 
the scene described in all its parts, and can 
certify, that it is minutely accurate, and done 
to the very original. The chasm itself is no 
more than a stone’s throw from my table. 

The Dairyman’s Daughter’s brother, who 
is a Wesleyan Methodist preacher, living at 
Newport, has accused Mr. Richmond of inac- 
curacy in the description of his father’s cot- 
tage. And whut do you think that inaccuracy 





* Shingle—small beach pebbles. 
+The southern coast of England, Sussex County. 
¢ Chichester. 
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is? Mr. Richmond calls a vine trained to the | white teeth, and their hair a sort of frizzled| flocks were not resorted to till the chase had 
wall a tree, or a trained tree a vine—lI forget | wool in tufts. ‘They are generally low in sta-| failed, which was not often in a country abound- 
which! What a singular proof of his fidelity ! | ture, and not devoid of symmetry. The women, |ing in game. 
I have visited the graves of “‘ the Dairyman’s|in youth, are described as well shaped, but} «Of the arts of life they have little know- 
daughter” and of * the Young Cottager.” their figures soon alter materially for the worse. |jedge. The fabrication of their mats of bas- 
Yours, truly. The hands and feet are small and delicate in| kets for holding their milk, and the prepara- 
both sexes. What tends to disgust a stranger |tion of their skins for their apparel, is the 
Is, the practice they have of besmearing their| utmost extent to which their ingenuity reach- 
bodies with the fat of animals, mixed with red | ed, if we except the preparations of poisons, 
ochre, or the charcoal of tinder-wood, per-|and the making of arms. ‘These last consist of 
fumed with the high scented powder of the|the hassagi, a kind of javelin having an iron 
boughou—plants of different species of the di-|head about a foot in lentgh, usually bai bed and 
osma—which they think highly ornamental.|serrated, fastened to a tapering shaft, with 
But, however disgusting, the practice is salu-| which they were deadly marksmen; and the 
tary in hot climates ;—the Hottentots are gene-|bow and arrow, the latter always poisoned. 
rally free from cutaneous disorders ;—and al-|The poison is obtained from roots, poisonous 
though it tends to generate a very disagreeable | plants, or the most venomous serpents. The 
population, at least in their clothes, Vaillant} slightest scratch is commonly fatal. When an 
asserts that “boughouing” is an excellent|animal is killed with one of these arrows, the 


preservative against fleas, with myriads of flesh is immediately torn away from the wound, 
which he was attacked in some particular situ-|and the rest is eaten without danger. Nor 


ations, tell he submitted himself to this fash-|are they much better acquainted with the arts 
ionable anointing. ' C of government. The only authority known 

“This ornamental daubing, of which they among them is that of the chief, or captain, as 
are so fond, their dress is not intended to con-|the Europeans call him, of the kraal. He is 
ceal. A sheep skin, saturated with grease,|yoluntarily chosen by universal suffrage; but, 
the woolly side inmost, which they termed a|the power which he possesses beyond what his 
kross or caross, flung over their shoulders, | strength, riches, or eloquence confers, is ex- 
with occasionally a rude cap, and as rude san-|tremely limited. When he cannot persuade, it 
dals, form in general the whole habiliments of | js very seldom he is able to coerce; for, upon 
the man. In fine weather the cloak was al-|the least disgust, the community would break 


lowed to hang loosely, or even thrown aside, | up, and the captain be left to strut ‘ himself his 
but in cold, or during a storm, they are more regiments.’ 


closely girted, and serve also for blankets and 
bed-clothes; if the night be chill, they roll 
themselves together, planting their chins on 
their knees, and catching hold of the different 
ends of the covering they lay as warm as a 
hedge-hog when coiled within its natural pro- 
tection. 

“ Their dwellings, equally rude with their 
dress, are circular buts, resembling bee-hives 
in appearance, formed of bent rods or branches 
of trees, and covered with skins, mats, or reeds 
plastered over with clay. They are seldom so 
high as that a man can stand upright; and the 
only opening to let in air, light, and the inha- 
bitants is a small hole, through which a man 
must crawl, and which is the only aperture to 
let out the smoke. The fire-place is in the 
centre, round which the whole family lie when 
asleep or cower when the weather is stormy, 
without being incommoded by the villanous 
combination of smells, or the more trouble- 
some little companions which the unctuous 
coating of the savages and the heat of the cli- 
mate, and the place tend to produce. ‘The 
smoke, stench, vermin, and filth, with which 
the kennels were filled,’ says Vaillant, and 
he is an admirer of the Hottentots, ‘would 
have stifled an European who might have had 
the courage to remain in them two minutes.’ 
A kraal, or village, consists of a number of 
these buts ranged circularly, with their doors|was involved before the missionaries came 
placed inwards, the space in the middle form-|among them. He showed me a small insect, 
ing a court, within which the cattle are penned |(the mantis,) called by the farmers the Hot- 
during the night or in times of danger. tentot’s god.’ I asked him, ‘Did yon ever 

“Unacquainted with agriculture, they depend-| worship this insect?’ he answered, ‘ O yes! 








































































































ad For “ The Friend.’* 
SOUTH AFRICA. 


The ‘‘ Christian Library,” a periodical pub- 
lication issued in this city, by Key & Biddle, 
has lately attracted my attention, and appears 
to be conducted with so much discretion that 
I cannot but wish it to receive the notice of 
those who are anxious to place safe reading 
in the hands of the members of their families. 
A late number of this work contains an account 
of the successive efforts for the civilisation and 
christianisation of the aboriginal inhabitants of 
Southern Africa; from which I have gathered 
a few extracts, hoping they way not be with- 
out interest to the readers of ‘* The Friend.” 

“When the spirit of maritime adventure 
arose in the fifteenth century, the Portuguese 
directed their attention to the southwest coast 
of Africa; but it was not till near its close 
(1493) that their admiral, Bartholomew Diaz, 
discovered its southernmost point, which, from 
the tempestuous weather he encountered, he 
called the ‘ Cape of Storms.’ King John IL., 
who augured better, gave it the name it still 
bears, the ‘Cape of Good Hope.’” The Por- 
tuguese, however, neglected to make any set- 
tlement there; and in 1650 the Dutch, whose 
ships had long been in the habit of taking in 
refreshments at the Cape, at length made a 
permanent establishment, “ under the direction 
of Van Riebeck, a surgeon of one of their 
company’s vessels, who had particularly point- 
ed out the importance of the station.’’ ‘* Great 
encouragement being held out to settlers, the 
colony was soon increased by emigrants from 
various nations, many of them men of desper- 
ate fortune and depraved character ; and the 
original proprietors of the soil were either foreed 
to move farther back, or reduced to a state 
of more than West Indian slavery by their new 
friends. No where (if we except the instance 
of our own country) did Europeans obtain ad- 
mission among wild and heathen nations, in the 
early ages of discovery, but their foutsteps were 
marked by murder, robbery, and oppression. 
Africa, in particular, has been doomed to be 
the scene of their most wanton, long continued 
abuse of power and superior intelligence, while 
to justify their barbarity, they pictured her in- 
habitants, particularly the Hottentots, as form- 
ing a link between the human race and the 
inferior creation—a species of ourang-outang, 
devoid of the understanding, and almost of the 
features and form of man. These misrepre- 
sentations disappeared as information increas- 
ed, and that race are allowed to possess the 
good and bad qualities natural to savages,— 
unfortunately, the latter most dreadfully in- 
creased by their intercourse with Europeans. 

“Their appearance is not prepossessing : 
their colour is a yellowish brown, inclining to 
olive; the nose flat; the cheek-bones high ; 
the eyes dark, and long, and narrow in their 
shape ; their mouth of a middle size, with very 


“With regard to religion, they were still 
more deficient. They had a superstitious 
veneration for an insect by the name of the 
creepingleaf, or mantis, the soothsayer. Of 
this genus there are a great variety of species. 
The general characters are,—the head is un- 
steady, being but slightly attached to the 
thorax, which is very long; the mouth is 
armed with jaws, and has its feelers filiform. 
The wings are four, membranacious and con- 
volute,—the under ones plaited or folded. 
The fore legs are compressed, armed! on the 
under side with teeth like a saw, and termi- 
nated by a single claw. The hind legs are 
smooth, and formed in some of the species 
rather for moving slowly than for leaping. 
This is thought to be one of the most curious 
genera in the whole class of insects, and is 
found in the warmer parts of Europe, and in 
South America, as well as in Africa; but the 
most extraordinary circumstance relative to 
it is, the general veneration in which it is 
held among the ignorant and the uncivilised 
in all these countries. 


‘“**T experienced this morning,’ says one 
of the missionaries belonging to the London 
Missionary Society, ‘ grief and wonder, in 
conversing with the driver of our wagon, re- 
specting the ignorance in which his nation 


ed on their flocks for subsistence, and knew |a thousand times: always, before I came to 
no riches but the number of cattle. Milk was|Bethelsdorp, whenever | saw this little crea- 
their favourite beverage, and the flesh of their|ture, 1 fall down on my knees before him, 
animals their favourite food; but their herds or|and pray.’ ‘ What did you pray to him for? 
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‘1 asked him to give me a good master, and 
plenty of thick milk and flesh.’ ‘Did you 
pray for nothing else?’ ‘ No, sir, | did not 
then know that I wanted any thing else.’ 
‘Did you not know that you had an immortal 
soul?’ *O no! I was as ignorant as these 
oxen, and knew nothing. Whenever I used 
to see this little animal, I used sometimes to 
fall down immediately before it; but if it 
was in the wagon road, or in a footpath, f 
used to take it up as gently as I could, to 
place it behind a bush, for fear a wagon 
should crush it, or some man or beast should 
crush it to death.’ If a Hottentot, by some 
accident, killed or injured this creature, he 
was supposed to be unlucky all his life time 
after; but if one of these insects happened 
to alight upon any person, he was considered 
as highly fortunate. But the most conclusive 
fact respecting their natural atheism, is what 
Dr. Phillips mentions, that neither they nor 
the Bosjesmen had any word in their language 
to express a Deity. 

«“ The general character of the Hottentots, 
as described by some of the earliest journal- 
ists, was that of a good natured, brave, honest, 
and truth-telling people: and that they still 
are distinguished for these virtues, the mis- 
sionaries and modern travellers bear witness. 
Their hospitality and readiness to act kindly, 
even to the Dutch, by whom they had been 
so much injured, is evinced in every page of 
the Journal of Joh. Sterrebergkupt, a landrost, 
who, in 1705, travelled among the Gonemaas, 
Grigriquaas, and Namaqua Hottentots, for the 
purpose of procuring cattle for the use of 
government. At every kraal where he halted, 
he found that frecbooters had been before 
him, who had robbed the natives of numbers 
of their best oxen; yet they uniformly treated 
him hospitably, offered him sheep for his sub- 
sistence on the journey, and even, although 
they were their families’ only support, allowed 
themselves to be persuaded to part with a few 
of the cattle the robbers had left them.” 


(To be continued.) 


the Christian’s path, and that, with her, death| who have no hope in Christ, and have never 
was but the dawning of eternal life. been willing to partake of his sufferings; and, 

In giving publicity to the above notice, the| who, unless they become humble penitents at 
friends of the deceased have deemed proper} his holy feet, must fur ever be deprived of the 
to present the following extract from a manu-| blessings, the treasures which are in store for 
script she has left, written at intervals during) the righteous of every nation, tongue, and 
her illness. people.” 

“Since my bodily weakness prohibits my} ‘ This day have I felt a strong desire that 
labouring much with my hands, I have thought; He who came by divine commission, might 
for many months, at times, that it would be a| accomplish the great work of redemption in 
great satisfaction to my own mind, occasion-| my soul, and carry on the work of perfection 
ally to pen some of my daily meditations, but} unto the end.” 
delayed it a long time, lest I should write} “ How easy it is for me to get off the watch, 
from the head instead of the heart. I com-|and admit the subtle enemy, who is ever on 
menced with fear and trembling, lest I should| the alert to find an entrance into our hearts, 
write something which would appear against} there to destroy every good, every useful and 
me in the day when my soul shal] appear be-| preserving thing, which has sprung forth from 
fore the great Judge of all our words and} that seed which was compared to a grain of 
thoughts. If it affords a ray of comfort to| mustard! But may I be permitted to keep in 
any of my near and dear connections, when) the pure fear of the Lord, which guardeth the 
I am laid in the silent grave, especially my| mind and keepeth down every evil desire, and 
children dear, my toil will not be all in vain;| preserves us from all the vain allurements of 
for my anxiety for them has been great at) the enemy.” 
times, and often have I felt willing to resign} “There is nothing but evil in my sinful 
them into the hands of our heavenly Father.”’| nature. I can say nothing, do nothing good, 

‘Oh my soul ! that thou wouldstexclude all) until entirely stripped of all human pride, 
unprofitable guests, and give place to the|(which is the beginning of evil,) and clothed 
Redeemer, who has visited and revisited, and| with that meekness and humility which are 
would take up his abode with thee, there to| the beginning of righteousness.” 
guard every avenue whereby the enemy of} “I have a desire that I may be more and 
souls is disposed to enter. Then with an up-| more in the daily remembrance of the divine 
right heart and resignation to his divine will,|lessons of our Heavenly Teacher, who said, 
thou wouldst be led in the path of holiness,|‘learn of me, for I am meek and lowly of 
which leadeth unto all that is worth a thought| heart.’ 
or wish, even unto eternal rest and peace.” “ Many months hath my spirit been wan- 

“ Wilt thou, Oh Lord! who art perfection,| dering, though sometimes have I been per- 
carry on and perfect the work in my heart| mitted to pick a crumb from the Master's 
which is already begun? for, I find the human|table; yet, many days of mourning and dark- 
heart, without thee, utterly unable to journey | ness have been my lot. 
forward in the way that thou requirest. The} ‘Be merciful unto me, Oh God! be merci- 
tempter is on every side, with his shining al-| ful unto me, for my soul trusteth in thee: yea, 
lurements, devising every means that his/in the shadow of thy wings will I make my re- 
wickedness can invent to decoy us from/fuge.’ Yet nothing can I do of myself; no 
every good motive, word or deed; and, when-| not even to think a good thought. As often 
ever he has succeeded in drawing us aside|as the day do I resolve to watch and to pray 
from thee, he uses every art to dazzle our|but passing events prove the fallacy of human 
spiritual eyes, that we may be unable ever|resolutions. ‘God hath spcken once! twice 
again to discern thy hely way. His road is}have I heard this, that power belongeth to 
strewed with every artificial and delusive or-| God.’ ” 
nament ; sometimes it is strewed with flowers,| ‘ How can we look at death with indiffer- 
at others it is paved with gold and set with|ence, when we know that thou, oh! Lord 
brilliants on every side. But those who fol-| wilt be our judge? May I not be too firmly 
low in his way, find, at the end of their jour-| attached to this earth, which affords, in reality 
ney, that all their happiness is vanished ; their | nothing but trouble, pain, and distress, both to 
pleasure was all in one short path that drew/ body and spirit; yet there is a ray of consola- 
them imperceptibly on to endless misery.|tion in believing that trials are a proof of fa- 
Many of the days of my short life have I been| vour, and the only way to obtain peace and 
busied in viewing these tempting things, and| lasting comfort.” 
in travelling in the broad way; but, at length,| “Oh! that I may henceforth keep a daily 
the heavenly guide has in mercy been pleased} watch; that I may be able to discern the path 
to remove my feet from the precipice on which} wherein thou wouldst have me to walk, and, 
I stood, and to awake me from the dream of|at the end of this painful journey, find a place 
earthly happiness, and to place me in the path | of eternal rest, and enter into thy presence as 
where all the travellers to Zion must surely|a child unto its father.” 
walk.” “The remainder of this wasting, feeble 

_ Unless we become branches of the true| body, must soon crumble into dust, and the 
vine, how can we shoot forth unto salvation ?| spirit which now dwells therein return to its 
for, from that vine, Christ Jesus, we all must| Maker, theresto receive its future destiny; and, 
receive our life and our support, if we would} may it please the dear Redeemer of souls, so 
enter into his resting place, which he promised|to prepare and guard me, that I may at last 
unto his faithful followers.”’ find an inheritance in his holy habitation.” 

“ Sorrowful indeed is the situation of those} ‘Pain and afflictions, both of body and 

















































































For ‘“‘ The Friend.” 

Drep, at Fall River, Mass. on the 20th ult. 
of consumption, Hannan Cnace, a member 
of Swansey monthly meeting, wife of Harvey 
Chace, aged 32 years. 

In health, * the ornament of a meek and 
quiet spirit’? adorned her daily deportment, 
and her amiable and unassuming manners 
endeared her to her friends. Her extreme 
diffidence, her distrust of herself, and especi- 
ally, her remarkable fondness for closet reli- 
gion, prevented her from communicating 
much of her experience in “ things that ac- 
company salvation ;” yet, her exemplary per- 
formance of the duties assigned her in the 
various relations of life, her cheerful acqui- 
escence in the privation of health, her patient 
endurance of bodily suffering through an ill- 
ness of five years, her serious, thoughtful ex- 
pressions, her anxiety that the children she 
was about to leave should be rightly educated, 
and, above all, her peaceful, happy death, gave 
to her friends the consoling evidence, that, 
during her pilgrimage on earth she walked in 
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mind, are indeed useful and right. ‘They serve 
to break even the tenderest tie that binds us 


to this delusive world. May we all profit by 
every reproof which our Maker sees fit to give, 
and then we shall be more able to resist the 
constant attacks of our spiritual enemy.”’ 

* Thou, who art ever present with us, calling 
and knocking at the door of our hearts, thou 
hast indeed been pleased to raise in me a fee- 
ble hope, which is more and more strengthen- 
ed and confirmed by giving heed to thy ‘still 
small voice,’ which speaketh, both in the day 
when withdrawn from the busy cares of life, 
and in the silent gloom of midnight, when, on 
my bed, I meditate on thy past and present 
mercies, which are daily showered on the 
righteous and the wicked. Then have I felt, 
as it were, the dews of Hermon descending 
into my soul, and causing the dry and thirsty 
plants to spring forth to meet their bountiful 
benefactor, who condescends to meet every 
sincere desire, and grant every holy wish to 
the waiting mind.” 

“ How little strength have J to guard against 
the evil propensities of my carnal nature! Had 
I nothing but my own merit to depend upon, 
how desperate would be my case; but, when 
resting on the arm, and relying on the good- 
ness of the great Jehovah, I feel a strong sup- 
port; temptation’s arrows fall harmless at my 
feet, and my imprisoned spirit breaks forth 
from its bondage and darkness, and rises into 
immortal light.” 

“If we did but labour as hard to improve 
our talents as we do to hide them in the earth, 
what great improvement we should make in 
piety and virtue! Then we should aim at ‘ the 
one thing needful;’ every thing we meet with 
would tend to advance the great end of life, 
and we should often be made happy in con- 
templating the joys of a future reward.” 





Hybernation of the Bat—-( Vespertilio.) 


Having some business at the house of Mr. Hough, 
about the middle of January, 1791, I there met Capt. 
J. Shaylor, of Meriden, a gentleman with whom I 
was intimately acquainted. He informed me that 
two or three days previously to that time, curiosity 
had led him to explore the old mine ;—that knowing 
it had been closed for many years by earth, &c. he 
furnished himself with an iron crow and other imple- 
ments suitable for the purpose, and after half a day’s 
labour in removing earth and stones to the depth of 
five or six feet, he had succeeded in making an en- 
trance into the cavern left by the miners ; and invited 
me, without giving any description of it, to go with 
him and take a view of it. I readily complied. Upon 
our entrance we lighted candles. The length of the 
room we found to be about fifty feet, the breadth 
varying from eleven to fifteen, and the height from 
seven to nine; the lateral walls and ceiling of solid 
rock, 

My attention was attracted, principally, by the 
many hundreds of bats which we found suspended 
from the ceiling with their heads downward. No 
part of them was in contact with the rock except the 
soles of their hind feet, which appeared as if glued 
to the surface of the rock. No others were found 
either upon the mural rocks nor in any other part of 
the cavern. They were all covered with a sort of 
white mould, appearing like frost. Far from being 
emaciated, they all appeared to be embonpoint. Each 
one was furnished with a Jarge drop of clear water 
suspended at the nose and covering both nostrils. I 
placed a lighted candle under one of them, at such a 
distance, that the fume of the candle enveloped the 

whole head. This produced no visible effect. I then 


raised the candle and let the flame act upon the head. 
This soon effected a cringing and other indications 
of sensation. 1 took one of them between my thumb 
and fingers, but could perceive no motion, either of 
respiration or pulsation. I presume, however, that 
although the action of their digestive and respiratory 
organs was suspended, yet that a feeble and languid 
circulation of the vlood must have been carried on 
through and about the heart, to prevent a total ex- 
tinction of animal life. No excrementitious matter 
could be found either about their bodies, or on the 
ground under which they hung. I felt desirous to 
ascertain, whether after their long repose, they could 
be resuscitated. For this purpose, | placed one of 
them in the palin of my hand under my glove. With- 
in about fifteen minutes I felt a sensible motion of the 
bat, and within half an hour he appeared to be re- 
stored to his full strength and activity. After return- 
ing with Capt. S. to the house of Mr. H.,I placed the 
bat on a table in a warm room where the family and 
several visiters were sitting, In about ten minutes 
the bat began to stretch and shake its wings, and, 
after making ¢. fw efforts, took wing and flew about 
the room. Business detained me at the house of Mr. 
H., till eight or nine o’clock in the evening; and 
when I returned, I regretted that my bat could not 
be found, as I intended to have him placed in my 
cellar for the remainder of the winter, with a view 
to learn what his condition would be at the approach 
of the following summer. Having business again in 
Meriden about the last of the February following, | 
called at the house of Mr. H. to enquire about my 
bat. Mrs. H. stated to me, that the next day after I 
left it there, about the middle of the day, the room 
being warm, the bat came out from behind the clock 
case, very actively flew about the room for several 
minutes, and then retired to the same place, and that 
this exercise had been repeated, almost daily, in clear 
weather, when the room was warm. We searched 
for it but it could not then be found.—lIf, from the 
length of time these bats are supposed to have con- 
tinued in this uninterrupted state of torpor, any doubt 
should be entertained, whether after the close of the 
aperture as before stated, they might not have found 
some other place through which they had ingress 
and egress, I can only say that, from the information 
I received from Capt. Shaylor, and from my own 
careful examination of the cavern and all attending 
circumstances, | was fully satisfied of the impossibility 
of any such ingress or egress, after the closing of their 
domicil by the avalanche. Is it to be supposed that 
the frog, immersed in water, and snugly lodged in 
his bed of mud at the bottom of a pond, or other 
body of stagnant water, experiences any less incon- 
venience or inquietude during the continuance of our 
winter months, than he would do, provided the same 
temperature of atmosphere and state of the weather 
should be protracted for fifty or a hundred years ?— 
Silliman’s Journal. 


wee 
For “* The F'riend.”’ 


In looking over “* The Friend” of the 13th 
ult. | met with an article headed “ Progress 
of Popery’in the United States.” It would 
prove interesting to your readers in general if 
some of your contributors would occasionally 
furnish a like condenzed history of the remain- 
ing religious sects of our country. ‘The an- 
nexed article relative to the Baptists I found 
in the “ United States Gazette” of our city, 
of 24th ultimo. A Sunscriser. 

8th mo. 15th. 


It appears from Allen’s Annual Register, 
that the whole number of baptist communi- 
cants in the United States is 409,658; churches 
5513; ordained ministers 3153 ; associations 
311. In the year 1832 there were about 
40,000 baptisms by the several churches ; net 
increase of communicants during the same pe- 
riod, 48,224. Five of the states contain more 
than one-half of the whole number of commu- 































nicants, viz. New York 60,000; Virginia 
54,302 ; Georgia 38,383 ; Kentucky 34,844 ; 
South Carolina 28,496; total of five states 
215,610. In Maine there are 15,000; in 
Pennsylvania 11,103. The proportion to the 
whole population in Maine is as 1 to 26; in 
Pennsylvania, as 1 to 100; in Virginia, as 1 
to 18. 

The baptist denomination of the United 
States have eight colleges, embracing between 
400 and 500 pupils. The oldest college is 
Brown University, established in 1764, and the 
largest, Hamilton Seminary, which has 136 
pupils. 
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EIGHTH MONTH, 17, 1833, 
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Chancery Suit in New Jersey. 


This important cause which has so long 
engaged the attention of Friends, is at length 
decided in the court of appeals, by affirming 
the decision of the chancellor, which esta- 
blishes the right of Friends to the fund in 
question. The court of appeals consisting of 
eleven persons, were engaged during thirty 
days in the examination of the evidence and 
hearing the arguments of counsel, and exhi- 
hited a degree of close and patient attention, 
which we apprehend has never been sur- 
passed. ‘They appeared to be actuated by a 
common feeling of desite to make themselves 
thoroughly acquainted with the merits of the 
case, and the points of law which related to 
it, so as to make up their decision on sub- 
stantial and equitable grounds, and we cannot 
but express our belief that their determina- 
tion is not only highly creditable to them- 
selves, but has rendered an essential service 
to the best interests of their state. The 
counsel for Friends were each occupied two 
days and a half in the argument, and those 
for the Hicksites four days each. The vote 
of the court, which was announced on fifth 
day afternoon, stood seven in favour of con- 
firming the decree of the chancellor, and four 
dissentients. We understand the latter were 
in favour of dividing the fund between the 
parties. 

While we feel it to be cause of thankful- 
ness that this protracted and laborious in- 
vestigation is at length brought to so favour- 
able a close, we are earnestly desirous that 
Friends, every where, may receive it with 
meekness and gratitude to the great Disposer 
of events, avoiding every thing like a spirit 
of exultation or triumph. The great Chris- 
tian principles for which we have been con- 
tending are infinitely more important than 
any considerations of property, and it behoves 
us to act in such a manner as shall evince the 
sincerity of our attachment to them, and our 
desire to conduct consistently with our pro- 
fession. 
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Diep, on the 11th inst. Mary Baruistoui, of the 
Northern Liberties, Philadelphia, aged 56 years. 
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